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To  Rio  and  Back 


EDITOR'S  NOTEBOOK 


ou're  cruising  down  the  high- 
way where  the  rail  line  runs 
close  to  the  road  and  you  come 
alongside  a  train  highballing  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  train  doesn't  make  the  same  kind  of 
time  you  do  and  you  roll  on  by,  car  by  car, 
seeing  the  faces  in  the  windows,  kind  of 
wondering  where  everybody's  from  and 
where  they're  headed,  but  your  atten- 
tion's really  on  the  road  in  front  of  you. 
Eventually,  you  pass  the  engine  and  forget 
the  train  altogether. 

So  here's  Alberta  driving  down  the  envi- 
ronmental high  road,  looking  down  the  em- 
bankment where  we  spy  the  Rio  express 
also  headed  in  the  same  direction  but  getting 
bogged  down  in  the  swamps  and  not  mak- 
ing much  headway.  It's  too  bad  that  train 
couldn't  put  on  a  little  more  steam. 

It  isn't  long  before  we  put  Rio  behind  us 
and  get  our  minds  back  on  the  road  ahead 
for  Albertans. 

Unless  you  were  on  the  train  -  unless  you 
were  at  Rio  as  an  official  delegate  to  the 
UN's  Earth  Summit  or  participated  in  the 
non-government  organizations'  shadow 
summit  or  had  some  input  to  the  briefs  and 
proposals  Canada  took  to  the  summit  -  it's 
hard  to  see  how  Alberta  could  be  affected 
by  all  that  palaver  or  how  Albertans  can 


contribute  to  the  work  ahead. 

This  train  metaphor  was  lifted  from  an 
early  draft  of  Eric  Bailey's  story  on  the  bi- 
odiversity convention  of  the  Rio  summit.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  debate  whether  Alberta 
is  really  speeding  along  so  far  ahead  of  the 
international  community.  But  the  Alberta 
connection  is  an  interesting  one. 

In  this  issue  we  review  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  landmark  environment  confer- 
ence, looking  at  the  accords  that  were  not 
reached  as  well  as  those  that  were.  We  con- 
sider the  implications  for  Alberta  and  talk  to 
some  Albertans  who  were  there. 

In  the  next  issue  of  Environment  Views, 
we  will  be  writing  about  the  automobile,  and 
how  it  has  shaped  our  cities  and  our  lives. 
What  are  the  real  costs  of  the  kind  of  trans- 
portation system  we  have  now?  Are  there  al- 
ternatives that  work?  If  you  have  comments 
on  how  you  have  reduced  your  dependence 
on  cars,  or  examples  of  good  transportation 
strategies  practiced  elsewhere,  please  contact 
us  at  the  address  opposite.  We  would  like  to 
have  your  comments  on  this  or  any  other 
environment  topic. 

Maryhelen  Vicars,  the  editor 
of  Environment  Views,  is  a 
professional  writer  based  in 
Edmonton. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE 


by  Cathie  Bartlett 


JAN  2  7199 


VEEP 

Jasper  has  gone  power  smart. 

Alberta  Power  Limited 
began  a  project  in  mid- 
September  to  encourage 
residents  to  reduce  demand  for 
electric  power,  and  response  has 
been  good. 

The  Jasper  Energy  Effi- 
ciency Project  (JEEP)  aims  to 
cut  peak  electricity  use  by  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  by  the 
end  of  1993,  says  project 
co-ordinator  Wilfred  Golbeck. 

Alberta  Power  hired  and 
trained  four  local  residents  to  go 
door-to-door,  selling  energy  - 
conserving  products  at  bargain 
prices  and  offering  homeown- 
ers tips  on  energy  efficiency. 
More  than  1 85  residents  have 
called  in,  requesting  visits  from 
the  JEEP  teams,  says  Golbeck. 

The  project  focuses  on  four 
specific  areas: 

•  selling  compact  fluorescent 
light  bulbs  for  $3  each,  rather 
than  the  usual  retail  price  of 
$25.  These  bulbs  require  about 
one-quarter  the  energy  of 
incandescent  light  bulbs. 

•  offering  a  $400  incentive 
for  converting  from  electric  to 
natural  gas  water  heaters. 

This  is  geared  toward 
Jasper's  mobile  home  park, 
says  Golbeck.  More  than  half 
the  100  trailers  have  electric 
water  heaters. 

•  selling  indoor  and  outdoor 
timers  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
This  is  geared  toward  the 
Christmas  light  market. 

The  project  wants  to  see 
homeowners  turning  on  the 
festive  lights  after  the  supper 
hour  and  using  timers  to  turn 
them  off,  rather  than  leaving 
them  on  all  night. 

•  selling  coupons  at  $7.50 
for  heat-sensitive  power  cords, 
to  cut  down  on  energy  use  in 
block  heaters.  Residents  take 
the  coupons  to  Jasper  gas 
stations,  who  install  them 

at  no  charge. 

Besides  the  energy  savings, 
JEEP  will  benefit  the  environ- 
ment by  reducing  emissions 


from  the  Palisades 
Generating  Station. 

Energy  consumption  has 
nearly  doubled  over  the  last 
10  years  in  Jasper.  JEEP  came 
about  after  Alberta  Power 
decided  to  try  to  delay  building 
a  power  line  into  Jasper  or 
expanding  the  plant,  by 
reducing  energy  consumption. 

"It's  very  much  a  pilot 
project  for  Alberta  Power, 
to  see  how  the  public  responds 
and  how  effective  it  is,"  he  says. 

He's  pleased  with  the 
response. 

"Next  year  we'll  move  into 
the  commercial  sector." 

Alberta  Bird  Atlas 

Six  years  in  the  making, 
the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  of 
Alberta  has  hit  the  bookstores 
in  time  for  Christmas  giving. 

The  400-page  book  includes 
over  300  species,  with  compu- 
ter-generated color  maps  and 
photos.  The  text  consists  of  five 
sections,  detailing  the  status  of 
each  bird,  distribution,  nesting 
features,  habitat  and  general 
remarks,  says  editor 
Glen  Semenchuk. 


The  atlas  will  appeal 
to  rookie  birdwatchers  and 
serious  naturalists  alike,  says 
Semenchuk.  It  involved  1 ,200 
volunteers,  who  participated  in 
field  programs  from  1986  to 
1991.  The  volunteers  tramped 
about  the  province,  surveying 
for  evidence  of  breeding  birds, 
and  produced  125,000  records. 

"Because  of  the  support  we 
got  during  the  production  stage, 
we  were  able  to  keep  the  price 


to  $45,"  says  Semenchuk. 
"There  are  comparable  books 
that  cost  twice  as  much." 

The  atlas  had  five  sponsors: 
the  Federation  of  Alberta 
Naturalists,  the  Provincial 
Museum  of  Alberta,  Alberta 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
Recreation.  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Foundation.  Alberta  photogra- 
phers donated  almost  all  the 
photographs. 

Bagging  for  the 
Environment 

Canada  Safeway  Limited 
has  collected  from  customers 
more  than  one  million  pounds 
(450,000  kg)  of  plastic  grocery 
bags  for  recycling. 

"It's  a  Canadian  success 
story  for  plastic  recycling," 
says  Lea  Obrouchka  of  Kinpack 
Polyethylene  Ltd.,  the  plastic 
manufacturer  that  recycles 
Safeway's  plastic  bags  and 
sells  the  end  product,  Kinpack 
Garbage  Bags,  back  to  the 
grocery  chain. 

Sherrie  Dutton,  communica- 
tions manager  for  Canada 
Safeway,  says  that  hitting  the 
one  million  pound  mark  is  a 
significant  milestone. 

"It  represents  about  50 
million  bags  that  didn't  end 
up  in  our  local  landfill  sites." 

But  Louise  Swift  of  the 
Environmental  Resource  Centre 
is  concerned  that  consumers 
keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
better  alternatives  to  using 
plastic  bags  at  all. 

"We  have  to  remember 
that  recycle  is  the  third  R. 

"We  need  to  reduce  our 
consumption  of  these  products 
in  the  first  place,  re-use  what 
we  can  and  then  recycle  the 
rest." 

Marilyn  Negropontes  began 
manufacturing  and  marketing 
re-usable  grocery  bags  in  1990 
under  the  name  The  Bag  Lady, 
out  of  concern  over  the  number 
of  plastic  bags  she  was  bringing 
into  her  home. 


Negropontes  continues  to 
market  the  bags,  but  under  a 
new  name-  Rebag  Enterprises. 

Consumers  think  if  bags  are 
recyclable  this  "eases  their 
conscience,"  she  says. 

"But  people  should  ask 
themselves:  'Have  I  made  a 
real  change  or  just  eased  my 
conscience?'" 

Methanol  Fuel 
Station  Opens 

Western  Canada's  first 
commercial  methanol  fuel 
station  opened  in  Calgary  in 
mid-October. 

Methanol  is  a  colorless 
liquid  that  is  currently  derived 


from  natural  gas,  but  can  be 
produced  from  coal,  wood 
waste  and  municipal  waste. 
It  is  recognized  as  a  cleaner- 
burning,  safer,  cost-effective 
and  widely  available  alternative 
to  traditional  transportation 
fuels,  says  a  press  release  from 
the  Canadian  Oxygenated  Fuels 
Association  (COFA). 

COFA  opened  the  methanol 
fuel  station,  in  conjunction  with 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources 
Canada,  Alberta  Energy  and 
Robertson/Mohawk. 

The  Robertson /Mohawk 
station  at  2504  -  7th  Avenue 
N.E.  will  sell  methanol  fuel  in 
addition  to  gasoline  and  other 
alternative  fuels. 

This  is  part  of  a  nationwide 
Light  Duty  Methanol  Vehicle 
(LDMV)  program  COFA 

continued  on  page  22 
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BOOK  REVIEW     by  Peter  Lee 


Global  Biodiversity  Strateg 
Guidelines  for  Action  to  Save,  Study  and  Use 
Earth's  Biotic  Wealth  Sustainably  and  Equitably. 

.O.  Wilson,  editor.  World  Resource  Institute,  The  World  Conservation  Union, 
United  Nations  Environment  Programme.  1992 


he  word  "biodiversity"  seems  to 
have  suddenly  become  the  focal 
point  of  the  environment-develop- 
ment debate. 

Biodiversity  is  technically  defined  as  the 
structural  and  functional  variety  of  lifeforms 
at  genetic,  population,  species,  community 
and  ecosystem  levels. 

The  essence  of  the  biodiversity  message 
from  the  experts  is  the  urgent  warning  that 
even  though  species  "naturally"  go  extinct 
and  ecosystems  "naturally"  change  (as  part  of 
the  evolutionary  processes),  the  rates  of  ex- 
tinction and  ecosystem  change  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  last  65  million  years  are 
small  in  comparison  to  the  rates  occurring 
today  and  very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
escalating  rates  predicted  for  the  coming  dec- 
ades. The  biodiversity  issue  has  risen  rapidly 
around  the  world  as  a  scientific,  commercial, 
government  and  human  species  concern. 

Consequently,  the  Biodiversity  Convention 
was  one  of  the  major  products  emerging  from 
the  UN  Conference  on  Environment  and  De- 
velopment at  Rio. 

Given  the  importance  of  the  topic,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  number  of  new  books  on  the 
subject  are  on  the  market,  at  least  two  of 
which  are  worth  a  careful  read. 

The  first,  Biodiversity,  is  edited  by  the  inter- 
nationally esteemed  Harvard  University  sci- 
entist E.O.  Wilson,  who  has  boiled  the  biodi- 
versity issue  down  to  this: 

"The  one  process  in  the  1990s  that  will  take 
millions  of  years  to  correct  is  the  loss  of 
genetic  and  species  diversity  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  natural  habitats.  This  is  the  folly  that 
our  descendants  are  least  likely  to  forgive  us." 

The  book  is  a  compendium  of  papers  pre- 
sented at  a  1 986,  three-day  National  Forum  on 
Biodiversity,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 


National  Research  Council  and  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute.  This  is  the  first  comprehensive 
book  on  biodiversity  that  I  became  aware  of 
and  that  reached  a  wide  non-scientific  audi- 
ence. More  than  50  papers  -  including  articles 
dealing  with  human  dependence  on  biodiver- 
sity, challenges  to  preserving  biodiversity, 
values  of  and  risks  to  biodiversity,  monitor- 
ing, restoration  ecology,  the  role  of  science 
and  technology,  alternatives,  future  prospects, 
and  so  on  -  generally  report  on  work  already 
published,  but  include  more  author  interpreta- 
tion and  informed  speculation  than  would 
appear  in  scientific  literature. 

The  concluding  papers,  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  book,  deal  with  human  perceptions  of  and 
behavior  toward  the  environment  from  the 
viewpoints  of  a  poet,  a  theologian,  a  philoso- 
pher and  an  American  Indian  folklorist.  The 
book  is  a  meaningful  alliance  among  scientif- 
ic, commercial  and  social  forces. 

Global  Biodiversity  Strategy  was  published 
in  1992,  immediately  preceding  UNCED  in 
June.  Co-published  by  the  World  Resource 
Institute,  The  World  Conservation  Union  and 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Programme, 
this  book  was  developed  through  a  process  of 
research  and  consultation  in  1989  and  1990 
and  involved  more  than  500  individuals  in  a 
series  of  international  consultations  and  work- 
shops. 

The  World  Conservation  Union  believes  it 
is  time  to  go  on  the  offensive,  to  stop  fighting 
the  biodiversity  crisis  as  if  it  were  a  series  of 
discrete  battles  over  species  extinctions. 

We  need  to  get  in  front  of  the  problems,  and 
attack  them  at  their  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical sources.  If  they  are  right,  this  is  the  book 
that  pulls  it  all  together  and  sets  the  stage  for 
action. 

This  book  is  a  remarkable  organizational 


achievement  -  from  integrating  past  work  in 
the  World  Conservation  Strategy,  Our  Com- 
mon Future  and  Caring  for  the  Earth  with 
present  scientific  knowledge,  through  the  elab- 
orate consultative  process  needed  for  the 
book's  compilation,  to  the  specific  structure 
and  layout  of  the  book  itself. 

Strategy  boils  it  all  down  but  still  manages 
to  include  the  all-important  case  studies  and 
numerous  examples.  It  is  well-illustrated,  read- 
able and  well-referenced,  and  has  a  compre- 
hensive bibliography  and  an  informative  glos- 
sary. It  even  lists  all  acronyms  used  through- 
out the  text  and  lists  all  500  contributors. 

Most  importantly,  the  book  is  focused  on 
and  organized  around  21  objectives  and  85 
actions.  If  you  want  a  focus  for  action  and  a 
measurement  for  progress  on  the  issue  of 
biodiversity,  this  is  the  book! 

Whatever  books  we  read  on  biodiversity, 
whatever  countries  or  sectors  we  represent  or 
interests  we  have,  the  former  president  of  the 
World  Conservation  Union,  M.S.  Swaminath- 
an  gives  us  the  basic  requirement  for  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  biodiversity: 

"A  greening  of  the  human  mind  must  pre- 
cede the  greening  of  our  earth.  A  green  mind 
is  one  that  cares,  saves  and  shares.  These  are 
qualities  essential  for  conserving  biological 
diversity  now  and  forever." 

Biodiversity  is  ///^emerging  global  sustain- 
able development  issue.  Read  about  it. 

Peter  Lee  is  the  manager  of  The  Natural  and 
Protected  Areas  program  of  Alberta  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  Environment  Views. 
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THE  AGREEMENTS 


Moving  the  Rhetoric  Forward 


The  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development 
(UNCED)  produced  almost  1,000 
pages  of  agreements.  Do  they 
mean  anything? 

Jim  MacNeill  says  yes  and  no.  "UNCED 
was  a  political  success,  but  a  substantive  fail- 
ure." MacNeill  is  the  former  secretary  general 
of  the  Brundtland  Commission,  whose  1987 
report  Our  Common  Future  coined  the  term 
sustainable  development  and  called  for  the 
global  conference  that  became  Rio.  He  says 


UNCED  moved  the  rhetoric  on  environment 
and  development  forward,  but  it  failed  to  act. 
"You  can  be  cynical  about  rhetoric  but  the  fact 
is:  a  change  in  rhetoric  is  sometimes  the 
precursor  of  a  change  in  action.  Unless  you 
change  rhetoric,  you  don't  change  action." 

"UNCED  did  what  it  could  do  given  what 
was  politically  possible,"  says  Peter  Padbury, 
Canadian  co-chair  of  the  NGO  Global  Forum, 
UNCED's  shadow  conference  of  non-govern- 
ment organizations.  "I  think  there  are  some 
great  opportunities  ahead.  UNCED  created  a 


number  of  ways  for  NGOs  and  others  to  push 
the  sustainable  development  agenda." 

The  Same  Old  Deal 

UNCED  produced  five  documents:  the  con- 
ventions on  climate  change  and  biodiversity, 
which  are  legally  binding,  and  the  statement 
on  forest  principles,  the  Rio  Declaration  and 
Agenda  21,  which  are  not. 

The  UNCED  agreements  are  all  uneasy  bar- 
gains between  the  rich  countries  of  the  North 
and  the  poor  countries  of  the  South.  The  North 
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has  all  the  money  and  wants  environmental 
protection,  but  not  at  any  cost.  The  South, 
whose  environmental  problems  threaten  to 
swallow  the  world,  wants  economic  develop- 
ment and  sees  Northern  environmentalism  as 
a  new  way  to  bolt  the  door  on  the  world's 
wealth.  The  central  deal  in  the  UNCED  agree- 
ments is  this:  the  South  will  try  not  to  kill  the 
planet  if  the  North  gives  it  the  money  and 
technology  to  develop  in  an  environmentally 
sane  way. 

It's  a  deal,  but  the  handshake  is  a  little  loose. 
"You  have  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
rhetoric  and  action,"  MacNeill  warns.  "The 
Rio  rhetoric  was  good  in  many  areas  -  the  best 
we  could  have  hoped  for  -  but  it  doesn't 
commit  anyone  to  doing  anything." 

He  continues:  "If  you  look  at  the  UNCED 
documents,  you  can't  find  a  phrase  or  a  clause 
anywhere  in  which  governments  commit 
themselves  to  actually  do  something: 
•  to  reduce  high  rates  of  population  growth; 


•  alter  consumption  patterns  or  roll  back 
poverty; 

•  reduce  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide; 

•  stop  or  even  reduce  rates  of  deforestation." 

"They  are  all  framed  in  terms  of  'shoulds' 
and  'maybes.'  Nowhere  in  any  of  those  doc- 
uments will  you  find  a  solid  commitment  to 
act." 

The  UNCED  agreements  don't  rule  out  ac- 
tion, but  they  do  defer  it.  They  set  up  commis- 
sions and  conferences  to  deal  with  the  shout- 
ing matches  over  how  much  money  and  what 
kinds  of  technology  the  South  needs.  Instead 
of  solving  the  world's  problems,  they  have  set 
us  on  the  road  to  solving  them,  we  hope. 
"UNCED  didn't  change  the  world,"  says  Pad- 
bury.  "But  what  it  did  set  in  place  was  some 
mechanisms  for  moving  forward,  some  sense 
of  what  the  priorities  are,  what  needs  doing." 

The  New  Deal 

"I  think  Rio  gave  NGOs  some  new  chal- 
lenges," says  MacNeill. 

NGOs  struck  some  new  deals  because  of 
Rio  -  with  each  other  and  with  their  govern- 
ments. Even  to  the  diplomats,  this  is  one  of 
Rio's  most  important  products. 

In  Canada,  government  consulted  NGOs  as 
never  before.  "I've  participated  in  20  years  of 
consultation  processes  and  the  Rio  process 
was  the  best  by  far,"  says  Padbury.  "It  was 
open,  transparent,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
involve  all  groups  that  wanted  to  be  in 
volved  and  there  was  some  financial  support 
for  it.  I  think  we  were  heard.  There  were 
NGOs  on  the  delegation  through  all  the  proc- 
ess. I  was  one  of  them  and  I  saw  where  NGO 
text  appeared  in  the  Canadian  government 


Jim  MacNeill 


Rio  gave  non-government  organizations  new  challenges  for  global  action 
on  sustainable  development  to  close  the  gap  between  North  and  South. 


position.  I  wrote  some  of  that  stuff.  We  were 
given  the  pen  at  times." 

In  Rio,  NGOs  produced  39  agreements 
designed  to  align  their  action  around  the 
world.  "I  think  the  process  they  went  through 
served  a  number  of  very  useful  purposes," 
says  MacNeill.  "It  mobilized  new  people, 
especially  in  Third  World  countries.  It  pro- 
duced a  number  of  impressive  new  leaders. 
The  agreements  they  negotiated  provided  some 
new  directions." 

The  agreements  fall  into  four  categories: 
mechanisms  for  co-operation  among  NGOs, 
positions  on  economic  reform,  positions  on 
environmental  issues  and  positions  on  the 
participation  of  women,  youth  and  indige- 
nous people. 

Peter  Padbury:  "NGOs  with  similar  inter- 
ests got  together  to  identify  problem  areas 
and  to  develop  action  plans  to  overcome  these 
problems.  Those  people  who  agreed  with  the 
action  plan  signed  a  'treaty'  and  made  a 
commitment  to  each  other  to  carry  out  the 
action  plan." 

The  action  plans  have  a  similar  vision:  that 
sustainable  development  is  something  that 
happens  at  the  local  level,  by  communities 
controlling  their  own  resources.  "Local  level 
empowerment  is  crucial  to  the  change  that  has 
to  occur,"  says  Padbury.  "It's  the  community 
that  occupies  space  in  the  ecosystem.  The 
change  that  has  to  occur  is  from  individual 
short-term  self-interest  to  long-term  collec- 
tive interest.  So  one  of  the  ways  to  do  that, 
short  of  changing  all  economic  thinking,  is  to 
change  the  decision  maker." 

The  action  plans  call  for  NGOs  to  pressure 
governments  for  change  and  to  create  new 
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ways  of  living.  For  example,  the  Alternative 
Non-Government  Treaty  on  Climate  Change 
says  that  NGOs  will  lobby  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  Northern  commitments  on  financing 
and  technology,  and  pursue  emissions  cuts  of, 
ultimately.  60  per  cent.  They  will  also  devel- 
op and  implement  technologies  and  practices 
that  are  resource  efficient  and  that  rely  on 
renewable  energy  -  an  idea  that  gets  short 
shrift  in  the  UNCED  agreements. 

"Through  the  Rio  process,  NGOs  have  rec- 
ognized that  they  are  in  fact  inventing  the 
sustainable  future.  They  have  a  lot  of  on  the 


ground  experience  and  have  been  trying  to  do 
it  for  a  long  time." 

Jim  MacNeill  isn't  sure  about  the  useful 
ness  of  all  that.  "I  think  NGOs  arc  most  suc- 
cessful at  raising  awareness  and  pressuring 
governments." 

But  the  NGOs  seem  to  have  the  bit  between 
their  teeth.  The  People's  Earth  Declaration, 
written  at  Rio,  says  "the  world's  political 
leaders. ..neglect  many  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal causes  of  the  accelerating  ecological  and 
social  devastation  of  our  planet.  Leadership 
for  fundamental  change  has  "fallen  by  de- 


fault" to  the  organizations  and  movements  of 
civil  society,  the  declaration  says.  "We  accept 
this  challenge.'' 

"We're  starting  to  work  at  the  local,  nation- 
al and  now  the  international  level  to  create 
projects  that  will  support  sustainability,"  says 
Padbury.  "That's  the  change.  That's  what  the 
treaties  are  about:  NGOs  becoming  full  part- 
ners in  the  creation  of  a  sustainable  future.  We 
know  that  that's  our  role  now.  We  can't  be 
critics.  We've  got  to  invent  the  new  rather 
than  denounce  the  old." 


Framework  Convention 
on  Climate  Change 

Signed  by  153  nations  at  Rio,  (including  the  U.S.,  after 
it  successfully  lobbyed  to  remove  targets  and  deadlines 
on  greenhouse  gas  emissions.)  The  convention  says  that 
countries  will  return  to  "earlier  levels"  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  It  does  not  specify  how  -  no  mention  of  energy 
efficiency  or  renewable  energy  technologies  as  the  way 
of  the  future.  In  fact,  the  convention  pleads  special 
treatment  for  nations  that  would  have  "serious  difficul- 
ties in  switching  to  alternatives"  from  fossil  fuels. 

The  convention  says  the  actions  of  the  South  to  reduce 
emissions  hinge  on  Northern  promises  to  provide  money 
and  technology  -  not  a  minor  point  as  the  economies  of 
the  populous  South  gear  up.  It  commits  Northern  signa- 
tories to  provide  "new  and  additional  financial  resourc- 
es" to  developing  countries  to  meet  their  "agreed  full 
costs"  in  complying  with  the  convention. 

Northern  countries  must  also  transfer  environmental- 
ly sound  technologies  to  the  South,  though  the  words  of 
the  agreement  positively  dance  around  what  this  means. 

The  convention  hands  off  difficult  issues  like  technol- 
ogy transfer  and  the  "full  costs  of  implementation"  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Parties,  a  yearly  meeting  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  convention.  The  Conference  of  the  Parties  is 
the  convention's  conscience.  It  will  publish  reports  on 
the  implementation  of  the  convention,  although  it  may 
classify  some  information  as  private,  and  it  will  pressure 
the  North  to  live  up  to  its  commitments. 

Fifty  nations  have  to  ratify 
the  convention  before  it  comes 
into  force,  which  could  take 
up  to  two  years.  Meanwhile, 
the  Conference  of  the  Parties 
is  slated  to  meet  during  1993. 


Biodiversity  Convention 

The  U.S.  refused  to  sign  this  convention,  although,  after 
Canada  took  the  lead  in  supporting  it,  153  other  nations 
did.  The  Americans,  on  behalf  of  their  drug  manufactur- 
ers, objected  to  a  provision  that  countries  protecting 
genetic  resources  should  benefit  when  those  resources 
prove  commercially  useful. 

The  loophole  phrase  "as  far  as  possible  and  as  appro- 
priate" begins  the  list  of  commitments  on  several  key 
points.  For  example,  where  signatories  promise  to  come 
up  with  national  plans  to  conserve  their  biological  herit- 
age through  systems  of: 

•  protected  areas: 

•  environmentally  sensitive  development  around  pro- 
tected areas;  and 

•  rehabilitation  of  degraded  ecosystems. 

It  also  comes  into  play  where  they  promise  to  break 
new  ground  on  impact  assessment  and  mitigation,  in- 
cluding assessing  the  impacts  on  biological  diversity  of 
the  activities  of  their  private  corporations  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Notable  by  its  absence  is  any  guideline  on  how  much 
land  should  be  protected  in  its  natural  state. 
The  Brundtland  Commission  suggested  12  percent. 

This  convention  also  has  a  Conference  of  the  Parties, 
like  that  of  the  climate  change  convention.  It  will 
tackle  the  same  problems  of  money  and  technology 
required  to  implement  the 
convention  and  also  whether 
states  should  be  held  liable  for 
damage  they  cause  to  biological 
resources  in  other  jurisdictions. 

Thirty  states  must  ratify  the 
convention  before  it  comes 
into  force. 
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Statement  on  Forest  Principles 

Northern  countries,  Canada  included,  wanted  a  convention 
on  forest  protection  out  of  Rio.  Southern  countries,  India  and 
Malaysia  in  particular,  want  the  ability  to  convert  forests  into 
hard  currency  to  repay  foreign  debt. 

To  get  the  agreement  of  the  South,  Forest  Principles  could 
not  even  say  that  a  convention  was  in  the  works,  only  that 
there  will  be  "further  co-operation  on  forest  issues." 

Some  more  of  the  new  rhetoric:  protecting  forests  in 
developing  countries  means  relieving  the  pressure  to  ex- 
ploit them  unsustainably,  by  providing: 

•  debt  relief; 

•  specific  money  to  create  other  economic  opportunities;  and 

•  fair  prices  for  forest  products. 
The  statement  directs  all  countries. 

especially  developed  countries,  to: 

•  take  action  to  "green  the  world"  through 
reforestation  and  conservation  of  forests;  • 
share  profits  and  technology  from  forest- 
generated  biotechnology  with  the  country 
of  origin;  and 

•  keep  international  trade  in  forest 
products  free  of  tariff  barriers  and 
unilateral  bans  on  timber. 


President  Collor  de  Mello  of  Brazil 
signing  an  agreement  as  UNCED  Secretary 
General  Maurice  Strong  looks  on. 


The  Rio  Declaration 

This  is  a  set  of  27  non-binding  principles  about  the  right  conduct  of  nations. 
It  guides  Agenda  21,  UNCED's  action  plan. 

The  Rio  Declaration  was  supposed  to  be  the  Earth  Charter,  an  inspiring  statement  about 
the  one  earth  we  share  and  our  solidarity  to  protect  it.  Instead,  in  the  words  of  some  aphorism-smith,  it  is  a  mean-spirited  bargain 
between  North  and  South  that  reads  like  a  municipal  bylaw. 

MacNeill  says  it  doesn't  live  up  to  what  the  Brundtland  Commission  envisioned.  "We  recommended  22  norms  for  interstate 
behavior  to  be  embodied  in  a  declaration  and  then  later  in  a  convention.  Well,  they  just  aren't  there.  Governments  are  not  yet  ready 
to  agree  even  to  simple  things  like  prior  notification,  or  prior  assessment  of  projects  that  will  have  a  potentially  negative  impact  on 
a  neighboring  country  or  on  the  global  commons,  let  alone  compensation  for  any  damage." 

The  declaration  does  say:  •  Human  beings  come  first  in  the  environment-development  equation;  •  states  have  the  right  to  exploit 
their  own  resources  as  they  see  fit,  but  not  to  cause  harm  outside  their  borders;  •  eradication  of  poverty  is  essential  and  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  nations;  •  the  rich  and  wasteful  North  should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  transition  costs  to  sustainable  development; 
•  overconsumption  and  overpopulation  are  both  threats  to  the  global  environment;  •  scientific  uncertainty  is  not  an  excuse  to  delay 
action;  •  the  polluter  should  pay;  and  •  broad-spectrum  participation  is  crucial  to  decision  making. 

Canada  supports  a  move  to  redraft  the  declaration  along  more  visionary  lines  by  1995,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  UN. 
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Agenda  21 

This  is  UNCED's  non-binding  "action 
plan"  for  sustainable  development.  Nitin 
Desai,  deputy  secretary  general  of 
UNCED,  calls  it  the  centrepiece  of  Rio. 
NGOs  call  it  toothless. 

Agenda  2 1  is  the  centrepiece  in  terms  of 
length  -  900  or  so  pages  -  and  it  is  an  action 
plan  in  the  sense  of  being  comprehensive. 
Agenda  2 1  doesn't  look  at  single  environ- 
mental issues,  like  climate  change  or  bio- 
diversity; it  looks  at  everything.  It  recog- 
nizes that  problems  are  connected,  that 
you  have  to  see  the  whole  world  before 
you  start  messing  with  your  corner  of  it. 

Agenda  2 1  has  40  chapters  in  four  sec- 
tions. The  first  section  describes  the 
world's  crisis  in  terms  of  its  human 
origins  such  as  poverty,  overconsump- 
tion,  overpopulation. 

The  second  describes  it  in  environmen- 
tal indicators  such  as  atmosphere,  forests, 
biological  diversity,  hazardous  waste. 

The  third  is  about  the  broad  spectrum  of 
actors  needed  to  solve  the  crisis  such  as 
women,  youth,  indigenous  people,  NGOs, 
business  and  scientists. 

We  get  down  to  brass  tacks  in  the  final 
section  on  means  of  implementation  - 
the  money,  technology  and  monitoring 
agency. 

According  to  Nitin  Desai,  the  conceptu- 
al core  of  Agenda  21  is  in  the  chapters  on 
poverty,  overconsumption  and  population. 
These  chapters  say  that  population  trends, 
economic  growth,  resource  use,  environ- 
mental degradation  and  poverty  are  all 
connected,  in  ways  that  are  complex  and 
sometimes  poorly  understood.  They  call 
for  integrated  planning  and  more 
information. 

Some  of  the  actions  are  fairly  specific,  if 
a  little  dog-eared.  For  example,  on  popula- 
tion control,  they  include  empowering 
women,  improving  health  care  services 
and  improving  birth  control  information. 
On  controlling  consumption,  they  point  to 
promoting  energy  efficiency,  recycling, 
green  product  lines  and  full-cost  pricing. 

In  general,  however.  Agenda  21  is  no 
cookbook.  It's  directed  to  the  design  of 
policy  more  than  to  actions  on  the  ground. 
Nick  Sonntag,  senior  advisor  to  UNCED 
Secretary  General  Maurice  Strong  says: 


"Agenda  21  shows  agreement  on  broad 
statements  of  program.  More  detailed  ne- 
gotiations would  have  been  impossible. 
Some  chapters,  including  oceans  and  at- 
mosphere, came  with  much  more  specific 
action  plans,  but  the  level  of  detail  was 
impossible." 

The  key  chapters,  in  terms  of  making 
anything  happen,  are  on  finance  and  tech- 
nology transfer.  "Financing  was  the  great 
failure  of  the  conference."  says  MacNeill. 
"The  North  simply  did  not  deliver." 

Developing  countries  need  substantial 
new  and  additional  money  to  implement 
Agenda  21  -  $70  billion  more  per  year. 
The  North  responded  by  dusting  off  an  old 
promise  to  devote  0.7  per  cent  of  GNP  to 
development  assistance.  Some  coun- 
tries -  including  Denmark,  the  Neth- 
erlands and  France  -  agreed  to  reach 
this  target  by  the  year  2000.  Canada, 
whose  contribution  now  stands  at 
0.44  per  cent  of  GNP,  falls  into  the 
"as  soon  as  possible"  club. 

"I've  been  around  a  long  time  and 
governments  first  made  that  com- 
mitment in  1964."  says  MacNeill. 
"They've  repeated  it  at  least  a  half  a 
dozen  times  since.  They  just  haven't 
done  it.  But  it  served  the  purpose  of 
getting  them  off  the  hook  at  Rio. 
There  ought  to  be  a  statute  of 
limitations  on  the  number  of  times 
governments  can  use  the  same  com- 
mitments to  get  themselves  off  a 
political  hook." 

Rhetoric  and  action  also  failed  to 
match  when  it  came  to  technology 
transfer.  The  UNCED  documents  say 
over  and  over  that  transferring  sound 
technology  to  the  developing  world  is  cru- 
cial. Agenda  21  acknowledges  the  need, 
but  leaves  the  mechanisms  to  be  explored. 

The  Sustainable  Development  Commis- 
sion will  monitor  implementation  of 
Agenda  21,  as  outlined  in  the  chapter  on 
international  institutional  arrangements. 
This  may  be  a  way  to  prod  governments 
into  action.  "Agenda  21  begs  for  further 
co-ordination  and  a  place  for  consensus 
building,"  says  Padbury.  "The  next  and 
key  product  of  UNCED  has  got  to  be  the 
commission.  What  is  its  function?  How 
transparent  or  secretive  will  it  be?  What 
role  will  NGOs  play?" 


Global  Forum  of  non- 
government organizations. 


Maurice  Strong 


Lynn  Zwicky  is  the  researcher  for  Environment 
Views  and  a  board  member  of  the  International 
Institute  for  Sustainable  Development. 


Entrance  to  the  NGO  Global  Forum. 
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Eric  Bailey 

BIODIVERSITY  AND  FORESTS 

South  Suspicious  of 
Conservation  Strategies 


YoUMIGo!! 

WE  NEED  TWO"  TREE 
TO  PROTECT  US  FROM  , 
THE  GREENHOUSE  EFFECT! 


Conservation  of  the  world's  forests 
and  conservation  of  the  diversity 
of  species  on  the  planet 
(biodiversity)  are  hot  topics  in 
Alberta,  where  forest  management  policy  has 
been  the  subject  of  public  debate  for  nearly  a 
decade.  They  were  also  central  issues  at  the 
UNCED  summit. 

Yet  the  summit  could  not  produce  a  con- 
vention on  forest  conservation  as  it  did  on 


climate  change.  While  it  produced  a  conven- 
tion on  biodiversity,  the  United  States  refused 
to  sign  it  because  of  restrictions  it  would 
impose  on  the  U.S.  drug  and  biotechnology 
industry.  It  is  likely  these  issues  will  resist  a 
solution  for  some  time. 

A  Double  Standard 

Forest  and  biodiversity  issues  really  brought 
out  the  expected  North-South  conflict.  The 


developed  nations  have  amassed  their  wealth 
by  exploiting  natural  resources  without  con- 
cern for  the  environment.  Now  that  many 
poor  nations  have  the  opportunity  to  do  the 
same,  developed  nations  seek  to  restrict  them. 
That  looks  like  a  double  standard  at  work. 
Does  Alberta,  for  example,  when  it  makes 
policy  on  forests  and  forestry  megaprojects, 
seek  the  approval  of  Indonesia  or  Brazil? 
Poor  nations  feel  the  rich  nations  get  them 
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Does  Alberta, 
when  it  makes  policy  on 
forests  and  forestry  megaprojects,  seek 
the  approval  of  Indonesia 
or  Brazil? 


coming  and  going.  Not  only  must  they  exploit 
their  resources  to  escape  from  poverty  but 
they  need  the  hard  currency  from  internation- 
al trade  in  forest  products  to  pay  the  massive 
debts  they  owe  to  the  rich  nations. 

Unless  rich  nations  can  contribute  money 
and  technology  into  the  bargain,  poor  nations 
will  not  contribute  voluntary  restrictions  on 
forest  exploitation  nor  will  they  preserve  bio- 
logical diversity  for  the  profit  of  First  World 
drug  and  biotechnology  firms. 

No  Biodiversity  Standards 

Despite  the  impasse,  the  summit  did  manage 
to  squeeze  out  a  document  containing  a  series 
of  "forest  principles"  that  set  no  standards  or 
targets,  either  for  rich  nations  to  achieve  in 
providing  technology  and  financing  or  for 
poor  nations  to  achieve  in  conserving  forests. 
Without  standards,  it's  impossible  to  see  how- 
Canada  or  Alberta  measures  up  on  forest 
conservation  issues. 

Bob  Andrews,  director  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment for  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wild- 
life, reviewed  drafts  of  Canada's  submissions 
to  the  talks  on  conservation  on  behalf  of 
Alberta.  Andrews  makes  it  clear  that  both  the 


forest  principles  document  and  the  biodiver- 
sity convention  deal  more  with  processes  and 
actions  than  with  standards. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  measurable  goals 
in  the  agreements  is  that  little  thought  has 
been  given  to  standards  in  this  area.  Andrews 
says  it  was  easier  to  develop  standards  for  the 
climate  change  convention  because  scientists 
and  agencies  had  been  meeting  on  an  interna- 
tional level  for  many  years  to  wrestle  with 
such  problems  as  ozone  depletion  and  global 
warming.  "Canada's  biodiversity  position  was 
put  together  in  only  a  year  -  the  climate 
change  position  over  many  years,"  he  says. 

But  Andrews  feels  the  real  purpose  of  the 
forest  and  biodiversity  agreements  was  to 
encourage  Third  World  countries  to  show 
greater  sensitivity  to  environmental  issues.  It 
enabled  the  United  Nations  to  target  countries 
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needing  to  develop  programs  to  conserve  bi- 
odiversity and  to  find  the  financial  resources 
to  help  them  do  it." 

Does  Alberta  Measure  Up? 

As  for  any  impact  the  biodiversity  convention 
and  forest  principles  might  have  on  Alberta, 
Andrews  says  "the  convention  contains  stuff 
that's  all  pretty  standard  for  us. 

"As  an  example,"  he  says,  "A  review  by  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  in  terms  of  fit 
between  wildlife  policy  for  Canada  and  the 
biodiversity  convention  showed  that  all  the 
basic  elements  of  the  convention  had  already 
been  addressed  in  Canada." 

In  a  wider  context,  however,  Alberta  does 


Poor  nations 
will  not  preserve  biological 
diversity  for  the  profit  of  First  World  drug 
and  biotechnology 
firms. 


not  meet  all  the  provisions  of  the  biodiversity 
convention.  Conservationists  have  frequently 
criticized  the  province  for  being  slow  to  ex- 
tend full  protection  to  ecologically  viable 


areas  of  wilderness.  The  protected  areas  do 
not  yet  represent  the  range  of  ecosystems 
present  in  the  province.  The  World  Wildlife 
Fund  and  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association 
have  been  persistent  and  vocal  in  calls  for 
Alberta  to  meet  or  exceed  the  standard  set  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, and  all  other  provincial  and  territorial 
governments  except  Quebec's  -  protection 
for  at  least  12  per  cent  of  our  land  mass. 

The  biodiversity  convention  has  already 
begun  to  have  an  influence  on  events  in  Alberta, 
saysenvironment consultant  Cliff  Wallis,  pres- 
ident of  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association. 
"The  convention  just  confirmed  what  we've 
been  saying  all  along  about  endangered  spac- 
es and  protected  places.  Canada  is  a  contract- 
ing party  to  the  convention  and  under  the 
convention  we're  supposed  to  set  up  a  pro- 
tected areas  system." 

Wallis  says  that  paper  can  be  powerful  if 
people  use  it  the  way  it  was  intended  to  be 
used.  He  says  the  AWA  has  been  using  the 
biodiversity  convention  as  a  supporting  doc- 
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ument  to  justify  proposals  to  protect  endan- 
gered spaces  and  that  the  Alberta  government 
itself  has  used  the  convention  in  planning  for 
protected  areas.  Government  documents  now 
make  reference  to  the  biodiversity  convention 
and  even  an  as-yet-unwritten  provincial  bio- 
diversity strategy. 

"But  biodiversity  goes  beyond  protected 
spaces.  It  includes  principles  of  just  plain 
good  land  use,"  Wallis  says.  "Already  dia- 
logue is  starting  in  other  areas  like  the  Alberta 
Cattle  Commission  and  the  Irrigation  Projects 
Association  -  people  who  didn't  want  to  talk 
about  biodiversity  before." 

Moving  Along 

There  is  a  move  by  Earth  Summit  participants 
to  establish  a  UN  Commission  on  Sustainable 
Development  to  ensure  that  Agenda  21,  the 
action  plan  produced  by  the  conference,  gets 
translated  into  action.  Canada  has  been 
asked  to  take  a  lead  role  in  establishing  the 
commission. 

The  nature  of  the  commission  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York  this  fall  and  Canada  made 
a  strong  representation  including  input  from  0 
non-government  environmental  organizations  g 
in  Alberta. 

The  UN  has  asked  Canada  for  assistance  in  £ 
this  area,  says  Robert  Slater,  assistant  deputy  £ 
minister  of  Environment  Canada,  because  the  ^ 
country  stands  out  in  its  accomplishments  in  6 
planning  sustainable  development. 

"If  you  look  for  national  plans  for  sustaina-  z 
ble  development,  you  find  very  few  around  > 
the  world,"  says  Slater.  "Canada  has  its  Green  ° 
Plan,  many  other  companion  plans  around  the 


country,  political  commitment  and  financial 
commitment.  Only  seven  oreight  countries  in 
the  world  have  national  plans  that  are  support- 
ed financially  and  legislatively." 
Slater  also  suggests  that  the  process  Canada 

^  «  used  in  preparing  its  delegation  to  Rio  was  so 
"effective,  transparent  and  accessible"  that  it 
generated  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Canada  at 
the  conference,  perhaps  indicating  that  Cana- 
da might  take  a  leadership  role  in  the  sustain- 
able development  commission. 

"When  you  stack  up  Canada's  accomplish- 
ments and  our  performance  in  the  whole 
UNCED  process  against  other  countries,  we 
•     come  out  very  favorably,"  Slater  says. 

k  Nevertheless,  Canadians  -  and  Albertans  - 

were  not  heralded  as  environmental  nice  guys 
by  the  whole  world  at  the  conference.  Europe- 
ans voiced  harsh  criticism  of  Canada  on  such 
matters  as  fisheries  management,  clearcutting 
and  the  proposed  slaughter  of  bison  in  Wood 
Buffalo  National  Park. 
"The  fingers  are  always  pointing  some- 


"The  biodiversity  convention 
has  already  begun  to  have  an  influence  on 
events  in  Alberta." 

Cliff  Wallis,  president  of 
the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association. 


Cliff  Wallis 


where  else,"  observes  the  AWA's  Wallis, 
noting  that  Canadians  contribute  more 
money  to  saving  the  rain  forest  than  we  do 
to  preserving  our  own  endangered  prairie 
ecosystems.  "The  paper  is  there,  the  rhetoric 
is  there  but  we've  never  seen  much  move- 
ment on  the  ground." 

Wallis  believes,  though,  that  Canada  came 
out  looking  good  on  the  international  stage. 
"We  were  standing  fast,  saying  we  would  sign 
the  biodiversity  convention  even  though  the 
U.S.  was  just  not  willing  to  go  forward. 

"I  think  everything  is  looking  much  better 
for  getting  up  to  the  next  plateau  in  biodiver- 
sity conservation  in  Alberta." 

Perhaps  Rio  has  had  more  of  an  impact  on 
Alberta  than  it  would  seem  at  first.  As  Arlene 
Kwasniak,  staff  counsel  at  the  Environmental 
Law  Centre  in  Edmonton  said,  "These  things 
move  slowly.  To  us,  Rio  was  just  yesterday.  It 
may  be  a  little  early  to  expect  much  to  have 
happened  as  a  result  of  it  yet." 

Eric  Bailey  is  a  professional  writer 
specializing  in  outdoor  and  interpretive 
writing,  working  from  Lacombe. 
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UNCED  CONVENTION 


Change  in  the  Weather, 
Changes  in  the  Wind 


The  Sundance  plant  at  Lake  Wabamun  is  typical  of  coal-fired  power  plants  in  Alberta.  Though  coal  combustion  is  a  serious 
contributor  to  CO2  emissions,  a  plant  like  this  one  represents  a  small  percentage  of  total  CO2  emissions  in  Alberta. 


The  UNCED  Framework  Convention 
on  Climate  Change  signed  at  Rio 
may  be  good  for  the  world  but  it 
can't  be  very  good  for  the  medium- 
term  prospects  of  the  oil  production 
business  in  Alberta. 

The  convention,  through  a  series  of  specific 
measures,  commits  countries  to  protection  of 
the  world's  climate  system.  The  convention 
states  that  increasing  concentrations  of  green- 


house gases  will  probably  cause  serious  cli- 
mate-related problems  around  the  world.  Car- 
bon dioxide  (CO2)  tops  the  list  of  greenhouse 
gases,  and  burning  fossil  fuels  tops  the  list  of 
sources  of  CO2. 

Supply  and  Demand 

Many  factors  besides  the  climate  change  con- 
vention affect  the  demand  for  oil.  For  Rob 
Macintosh  of  the  Pembina  Institute,  they  all 


add  up  to  this  advice  to  the  oil  industry: 
"Wake  up  and  smell  the  coffee,  boys.  Prices 
are  low  and  will  stay  low.  The  world  is  break- 
ing the  fossil  fuels  habit  before  it  gets  too 
expensive.  We  better  concentrate  on  high- 
efficiency  burning,  liquified  natural  gas  and 
technology  transfer." 

Environment  Canada's  Doug  Russell,  who 
directed  Canada's  Convention  on  Climate 
Change  negotiating  office,  does  not  see  the 
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convention  as  part  of  that  kind  of  scenario. 
"There  will  always  be  a  demand  for  fossil 
fuels,"  he  says.  Michael  Robertson,  Petro- 
Canada's  senior  director  of  environment  and 
an  observer  in  Rio,  agrees.  "The  balance  of 
fuel  use  will  change  overtime,  but  it  will  still 
be  driven  by  petroleum  use." 

The  Climate  Change  Convention 

For  developed  nations,  the  convention's 
prescribed  measures  include  reducing  emis- 
sions, helping  developing  nations  manage  their 
emissions  while  continuing  to  develop,  pro- 
tecting carbon  sinks  (which  include  forests, 
oceans  and  anything  else  that  tends  to  take 
carbon  out  of  the  atmosphere),  and  a  long  list 
of  requirements  for  inventories,  monitoring 
and  reporting. 

But  the  negotiators  of  the  convention  left 
out  specific  targets  for  reducing  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases,  on  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States.  For  many  observers,  this  is  its 
fatal  flaw.  "We  had  hoped  to  see  some  com- 
mitment to  specific  goals  and  targets."  says 
Macintosh.  "Taking  inventory  is  futile  unless 
you're  prepared  to  do  something  with  the 
numbers  you  generate." 

Ian  Burn  of  Alberta  Energy,  who  participat- 
ed in  the  convention  negotiations  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Provincial/Territorial  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Climate  Change  to  the 
Canadian  delegation,  disagrees.  In  his  view, 
"Reporting  is  the  meat  of  the  matter.  It  puts  on 
moral  pressure." 


Country  Target 
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Out  in  Front:  The  Green  Plan  and 
the  Clean  Air  Strategy  for  Alberta 

"The  Rio  process,"  says  Macintosh,  "was  a 
big  black  hole  that  sucked  time  and  energy  out 
of  government  and  the  NGO  (non-govern- 
ment organization)  community.  All  the  paper 
produced  and  all  the  airplane  trips  to  get 
people  there  probably  cost  the  atmosphere 
more  than  was  gained."  As  far  as  the  climate 
change  convention's  effects  on  Canadian  do- 
mestic policy  go,  he  may  have  a  point. 

Canada's  Green  Plan  already  goes  beyond 
the  climate  change  convention  by  aiming  lor 
stabilization  of  greenhouse-gas  emissions  at 
1990  levels  by  the  year  2000.  When  asked 
whether  the  convention  requires  Canada  to 
take  any  steps  it  hasn't  taken  already.  Russell 
says  diplomatically,  "We  find  ourselves  in  a 
reasonable  position  to  deliver  on  the  legal  and 
political  targets." 

The  Alberta  government  doesn't  need  to 
work  overtime  to  bring  its  policies  in  line  with 
the  climate  change  convention,  either.  The 
Clean  Air  Strategy  for  Alberta  (CASA).  en- 
dorsed by  cabinet  in  June  1992,  and  subject  to 
review  next  year,  recognizes  the  federal  emis- 
sions-reduction target,  and  commits  Alberta 
to  "moving  tow  ard  reductions  of  greenhouse 
gas  emissions." 

Bum  points  out  that  by  the  end  of  October 
1992.  a  CASA  secretariat  will  already  be 
tackling  about  a  dozen  priority  issues,  includ- 
ing evaluating  impediments  to  energy  effi- 
ciency, reviewing  the  building  code,  and  re- 
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viewing  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity. 

Why  get  involved  with  the  whole  process  if 
Canadian  policy  already  stands  out  in  front  of 
climate  change  convention  provisions? 

"You've  got  a  global  problem  here,  and 
you've  got  to  have  a  global  solution."  says 
Doug  Bruchet,  who  sat  on  behalf  of  the  Cana- 
dian Petroleum  Association  on  advisory  com- 
mittees to  both  CASA  and  the  Canadian  dele- 
gation to  the  climate  change  convention  nego- 
tiations. "In  Canada,  we're  dealing  with  two 
per  cent  of  the  world's  greenhouse-gas  prob- 
lem. We  could  go  down  to  zero  and  stop 
breathing  and  still  not  be  able  to  measure  the 
difference.  Meanwhile  the  U.S.  is  sitting  at  24 
per  cent." 

Getting  to  "Yes" 

The  Convention  on  Climate  Change  negotia- 
tions pitted  developing  nations  against  devel- 
oped, small  island  states  against  everyone  and 
almost  everyone  against  the  United  States. 

"We  went  in  looking  for  1 1  major  goals,  and 
we  succeeded  in  getting  10  of  the  1  1."  says 
Russell  of  Canada's  role  in  the  international 
negotiations  for  the  Convention  on  Climate 
Change.  "At  no  time  were  our  bottom  lines 
threatened." 

The  eleventh  goal  was  a  legally  binding 
emissions-reduction  target  and  schedule,  ami 
on  that  one.  the  Canadians  and  others  faced 
the  intransigence  of  the  United  States.  The 
Canadian  delegation  did  not  abandon  its  goal 
of  a  binding  target,  but  neither  did  it  join  the 
movement  in  Rio  for  a  so-called  "Like-Mind- 
ed States"  agreement,  in  which  most  Northern 
states  were  prepared  to  commit  to  targets  with 
or  without  the  U.S.  This  splinter  agreement 
died  in  the  back  rooms. 

After  Rio 

Macintosh  is  concerned  that  Canada's  moral 
authority  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  Canada 
has  the  highest  per  capita  energy  consumption 
in  the  world. 

In  1988,  Japan's  CO2  emissions  were  not 
quite  double  Canada's,  while  its  population 
was  almost  five  times  ours.  Alberta's  CO: 
emissions  amounted  to  about  23  per  cent  of 
Canada's  total,  while  its  population  is  roughly 
10  per  cent. 

In  defence  of  the  province  against  those 
statistics,  Robertson  points  out.  ■Alberta  car- 
ries a  CO:  burden  for  other  jurisdictions." 
Fossil-fuel  processing  here  enables  us  to  ex- 
port clean-burning  fuels  to  places  such  as 
California  and  Ontario,  whose  own  statistics 
would  skyrocket  if  we  sent  them  raw  fuels. 

But  Burn  emphasizes  this  is  no  reason  to 
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Convention  on  Climate  Change: 
CO2  Emissions  Reduction  Schedule 


Australia 

Interim  goal:  stabilization  at  1988  levels  by  year  2000,  and  20%  reduction 

by  year  2005. 

Austria 

20%  reduction  by  year  2005. 

Canada 

Stabilize  emissions  at  1990  levels  by  year  2000. 

France 

Stabilize  CO2  emissions  at  1990  levels  by  year  2005. 

Germany 

30%  reduction  in  CO2  emissions  by  year  2005. 

Japan 

Stabilize  at  1990  "per  capita  levels"  by  1995. 

Netherlands 

Stabilization  target  of  1989-90  levels  by  1995,  with  3  to  5%  reduction 

by  year  2000. 

New  Zealand 

Reduction  of  20%  from  1990  levels  by  year  2000. 

Norway 

Stabilization  during  the  1990s. 

Sweden 

Annual  reduction  of  5  to  10  million  tonnes  CO2. 

United  Kingdom 

Stabilize  CO2  emissions  at  1990  levels  by  year  2005. 

United  States 

No  commitment  on  CO2. 

Says  Rob  Macintosh  to  the 
oil  industry:  "Wake  up  and  smell  the  coffee,  boys. 
Prices  are  low  and  will  stay  low.  The  world  is  breaking 
the  fossil  fuels  habit  before  it  gets 
too  expensive." 


ignore  the  need  for  efficient  energy  use.  "We 
can't  always  use  the  excuse  that  we're  a  big 
northern  country,  either,"  he  says. 

Russell  says  the  Quick  Start  Agenda  an- 
nounced in  Rio  by  Environment  Minister  Jean 
Charest  offers  leadership.  "The  idea  is  to  get 
off  the  mark  as  quickly  as  possible,"  says 
Russell,  "and  see  the  opportunities  in  the 
convention."  The  agenda  commits  Canada  to 
seven  key  steps,  including  ratifying  the  con- 
vention by  the  end  of  1992,  supporting  a 
meeting  of  the  negotiators  this  October,  host- 
ing a  meeting  on  finances  and  helping  devel- 
oping countries  with  training  and  country 
studies. 

Macintosh  ticks  off  the  Quick  Start  Agen- 
da: "Ratify,  host  a  meeting,  host  a  meeting, 
host  a  meeting.  Nothing  in  there  commits  us  to 
do  anything  to  actually  reduce  emissions." 

And  Now  for  the  Weather 

We  don't  know  exactly  what  lies  ahead  for 
Alberta's  climate.  "The  science  is  still  quite 
iffy,"  says  Doug  Bruchet.  On  observable  glo- 
bal warming,  he  says,  "You're  still  looking  at 
something  well  within  natural  variation." 

But  Russell  says,  "I  always  go  back  to  the 
studies  of  ice  cores  from  as  long  as  1 20,000 
years  ago,"  he  says.  "The  highest  CO2  read- 
ings in  all  that  time  are  320  to  340  parts  per 
million.  We're  already  at  370  to  380  parts  per 
million,  heading  for  700  to  740  parts  per 
million.  "Common  sense  tells  you  things  will 
change." 

Burn  says,  "Scientific  uncertainty  was  in 
the  background  of  people's  positions,  but  not 
part  of  the  argument." 

Instead  of  arguing,  the  negotiating  commit- 
tee agreed  to  accept  the  findings  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Panel  on  Climate  Change, 
established  in  1988  by  the  UN  Environment 
Program  and  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization.  In  its  Scientific  Assessment 
Report,  the  panel  said  it  was  certain  that 
the  greenhouse  effect  of  certain  gases  is  real, 
and  that  human  activities  have  increased 
and  continue  to  increase  atmospheric 


concentrations  of  greenhouse  gases,  leading 
to  global  warming. 

Economics 

Alberta's  Clean  Air  Strategy  came  into  being 
only  after  extensive  consultation  with  busi- 
ness and  environmental  groups.  One  of  its  key 
recommendations  about  greenhouse  gases 
states,  "As  a  first  step,  Canada  should  rigor- 
ously apply  cost-effective  energy  efficiency 
and  conservation  measures  that  make  sense  in 
their  own  right."  Here,  in  a  clear  appeal  to  the 
bottom  line,  environment  and  economy  cross 
paths  again. 

"It's  really  an  economics  problem  as  much 
as  an  environment  problem,"  says  Burn.  "We 
have  to  do  what  makes  sense  in  its  own  right 
and  see  how  far  it  will  take  us,  but  I  don't  think 
that  will  take  us  far  enough." 

For  a  province  emphasizing  market  forces 
in  its  emissions-control  strategy,  the  neces- 
sary next  step  might  be  "economic  instru- 
ments," that  is,  national  or  international 
systems  creating  incentives  for  emissions 
reductions,  disincentives  for  emissions  and 
approaches  to  valuing  emissions  that  allow 


them  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  like  goods.  (See 
Environment  Views,  Fall  1991,  p.  15.) 

Bruchet  likes  the  flexibility  of  "emission 
reduction  credits,"  which  might  allow  a  com- 
pany -  or  a  country  -  to  buy  or  sell  "surplus" 
emissions  reductions  to  meet  reductions  tar- 
gets as  profitably  as  possible.  "A  unit  of  CO: 
reduced  is  a  unit  of  CO2  reduced,"  he  says.  "If 
you  get  more  bang  for  your  buck  in  China 
(where  coal  is  burned  at  10  to  15  per  cent 
efficiency  versus  up  to  40  per  cent  efficiency 
in  the  North),  that's  where  you  should  be 
reducing  it." 

Burn  ponders  the  practical  problems  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  system:  "How  do  you 
measure  cost?  That's  a  real  problem  we  have. 
We  have  no  value  associated  with  the  emis- 
sions we  don't  produce." 

A  "carbon  tax"  would  be  easier  to  adminis- 
ter, but  much  less  popular  with  members  of 
the  business  community.  Dr.  Giacomo  Capo- 
bianco,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Coal  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada,  says,  "The  worst  scenario 
would  be  that  Canada  is  dumb  enough  to  put 
a  carbon  tax  in  place.  It  would  be  a  very 
focused  tax,  which  is  good,  but  as  an  exporter. 
Alberta  wouldn't  get  any  revenue  from  it.  (It 
would  be)  another  National  Energy  Program." 

Competition 

In  the  absence  of  an  international  system  of 
economic  instruments,  jurisdictions  that  set 
tough  emission-reduction  targets  may  find 
themselves  on  the  moral  high  ground  at 
the  cost  of  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
"Any  country  or  province  that  moves 
unilaterally  will  be  out  of  the  competitive 
marketplace  quickly,"  says  Bruchet. 
"The  potential  for  not-well-thought-out 
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initiatives  is  there  and  they  will  be  aimed  at 
fossil  fuels,"  says  Capobianco.  "Ontario  is  an 
example:  they  have  set  a  20  percent  reduction 
by  2000.  They  haven't  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  a  20  per  cent  reduction  is  bloody 
painful.  By  contrast,  the  Clean  Air  Strategy 
says,  'Until  we  know  how  much  it's  going  to 
cost,  we're  not  going  to  commit  to  anything.'" 

Opportunities 

The  Convention  on  Climate  Change  might  be 
hard  on  the  coal  and  heavy  oils  industries  but, 
according  to  Bruchet,  "In  terms  of  the  natural 
gas  industry,  it  could  be  an  opportunity." 

Alberta  may  also  find  opportunities  to  mar- 
ket its  high-efficiency  and  clean-burning  tech- 
nologies to  other  countries  as  a  result  of  the 
climate  change  convention,  although  with  stiff 
international  competition  this  might  not  quite 
offset  soft  oil  sales.  Giacomo  Capobianco 
says.  "There  are  technology  transfer  opportu- 
nities, but  we  have  to  get  more  aggressive. 
The  Japanese  and  the  Germans  are  out  ahead 
of  everybody." 

Russell  says  the  Canadian  Quick  Start  Agen- 
da is  already  getting  "our  foot  in  the  door  with 
developing  countries"  on  technology  transfer 
opportunities.  But  while  the  convention  com- 
mits the  North  to  transferring  technology  to 
the  South,  it  also  commits  the  North  to  pay  for 
the  initiatives,  again  suggesting  that  Canadi- 
ans shouldn't  put  too  much  stock  in  the  net 


Climate  change  convention 
negotiations  pitted  developing  nations 
against  developed,  small  island  states  against  everyone 
and  almost  everyone  against 
the  United  States. 


economic  benefits  of  technology  transfer. 

If  the  international  community  doesn't  foot 
the  bill,  the  only  option  will  be  the  Canadian 

or  the  Albertan  -  taxpayer,  since,  as  Capo- 
bianco says  on  behalf  of  his  industry  associa- 
tion, "If  we  are  expected  to  give  away  technol- 
ogy, we  won't  do  it." 

The  Rhetoric  Gap? 

"Rio  reinforced  the  rhetoric  gap  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  environmental  issues  of  our 


time,"saysMacintosh.  In  his  opinion,  the  con- 
vention needed  to  say,  "At  some  point,  we'll 
have  to  seek  a  high  quality  of  life  while 
consuming  less." 

But  for  all  its  complexity,  and  despite  the 
lack  of  binding  targets  and  schedules  for  emis- 
sions reductions,  the  climate  change  conven- 
tion did  launch  a  process  with  more  than  150 
active  participants.  "It's  important  to  recog- 
nize with  this  convention  that  it's  the  first 
stage,"  says  Russell.  "I  feel  much  more  com- 
fortable in  October  1 992  than  I  did  in  October 
1 990.  The  convention  has  taken  us  a  long  way 
down  the  road  from  saying,  'Let's  not  do 
anything.'" 

Robertson  agrees.  "I  think  when  people 
look  back  they'll  say.  'The  Queen  Mary  did 
change  direction  by  a  few  degrees.'" 

Glenn  Rollans  is  an  Edmonton  writer  and 
publishing  services  consultant. 
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Scott  Rollans 


ALBERTA  AT  UNCED 


Bringing  Rio  Home 


the  eyes  of  many  Albertans, 
§|CTfc  the  ballyhooed  Rio  summit 

I  was  a  bust. 

After  all  our  excitement  and 
anticipation  over  the  event,  the  images  that 
filtered  down  to  us  through  the  media  were 
profoundly  disheartening.  They  formed  a 
picture  of  government  leaders  repeating 
familiar  platitudes,  while  continuing  to 
balk  at  any  significant  change. 

Yet  as  the  dust  settles,  the  long-term 
implications  of  Rio  are  beginning  to  emerge. 


Global  Forum  opening  ceremonies. 
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you  recognize  that  if  you're  going  to  make  a 
mess,  it's  important  that  you  clean  it  up! 

"When  we  finally  got  to  Rio,  we  recognized 
that  most  of  the  governments  of  the  world 
were  still  at  the  stage  of  children.  They  had 
watched  that  wonderful  program  called  Sesa- 
me Street  and  they  recognized  that  sharing 
was  really  important,  hut  they  still  hadn't 
made  the  transition  into  what  that  would  actu- 
ally mean  for  them.  They  either  wanted  to 
protect  the  toys  they  had.  or  to  grab  more  of 
them.'' 

Although  she  was  frustrated  by  this  lack  of 
concrete  action.  Benjamin-Robinson  feels  thai 
much  of  the  underlying  message  of  Rio  sur- 
vived. "The  spirit  of  UNCED  got  lost  among 
the  governments.  It  wasn't  necessarih  lost 
among  people  like  UNCED  Secretary  General 


Many  activists  returned  from  the  summit  sur- 
prisingly invigorated,  better  prepared  and 
better  motivated  to  continue  the  fight  at  home. 
While,  like  many  of  us,  they  were  disappoint- 
ed by  the  official  results,  they  were  struck  by 
a  new  spirit  springing  from  the  grassroots 
fringes  of  the  conference.  More  than  ever, 
they  say,  they  see  the  reins  of  the  environment 
and  development  movement  slipping  from 
the  hands  of  the  political  elite,  to  be  eagerly 
picked  up  by  ordinary  people  around  the  globe. 

Edmonton  environmentalist  Mia  Benjamin- 
Robinson  sensed  this  shift  in  advance.  After 
spending  three  years  as  part  of  the  official 
Canadian  delegation  preparing  for  UNCED 
(the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environ- 
ment and  Development),  she  suddenly  pulled 
out  in  favor  of  the  Global  Forum  of  non- 


Sugarloaf,  Flamingo  Beach  and  a  polluted  horizon. 
Top  left:  central  Rio  at  Copacabana  Beach. 


government  organizations  (NGOs),  abandon- 
ing a  process  she  had  come  to  see  as  doomed. 
The  people  demanded  global  change,  but  in 
her  view  the  governments  weren't  ready  to 
lead  them  to  it. 

"We  had  looked  upon  UNCED  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  countries  of  the  world  to  finally 
grow  up.  It  wasn't  a  question  any  more  of 
being  a  child,  where  you  want  to  have  the 
biggest  toy  box  with  the  most  toys,  where  you 
don't  care  how  much  mess  you  make.  It  was 
now  important  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
grow  up  and  become  adults.  Adults  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  accountability. 
They  know  that  they  aren't  the  centre  of  the 
world,  but  are  part  of  a  community. 

"You  look  a  lot  more  at  your  needs  than 
your  wants.  You  look  at  both  of  them  in  terms 
of  the  minimum  impact  they  can  have  on  other 
people  and  your  ecosystem.  And  above  all 


Maurice  Strong,  and  other  members  who  at- 
tempted to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  couldn't 
act  as  spoiled  children  any  more." 

Global  Forum  a  Success 

Along  with  many  of  her  colleagues,  Benjamin- 
Robinson  believes  that,  if  the  spirit  of  UNCED 
survives,  the  credit  goes  to  the  Global  Forum. 
As  the  government  representatives  huddled 
indoors.  25.000  activists  gathered  outdoors  in 
Flamingo  Beach  Park.  Representatives  of 
NGOs  from  around  the  world  divided  their 
time  between  a  dynamic,  festiv  al  atmosphere 

complete  with  food,  entertainment  and  more 
than  600  display  booths  -  and  the  intensive 
negotiating  sessions  behind  the  scenes. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  work  being  done  be- 
neath the  glamor,"  says  Richard  Verbisky  of 
the  Camrose  International  Institute.  The  l  ust 
impressions  are  that  it  was  just  this  big  "eco- 
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fair,"  and  unfortunately  I  think  that's  a  lot  of 
what  the  media  picked  up  on.  Sure,  there  were 
a  few  tree  huggers  there  who  were  walking 
around  with  their  tie-dyed  shirts  on  saying, 
'Peace!'  and  that's  great,  but  there  were  law- 
yers and  doctors  and  academics  and  people 
who  have  been  in  environment/development 
for  30,  40  years,  who  were  really  trying  to 
contribute,  share  some  realities,  and  change 
institutions  and  structures." 

The  39  treaties  that  emerged  from  the 
Global  Forum  represent  an  attempt  to  harmo- 
nize both  the  objectives  and  the  strategies  of 
NGOs  worldwide,  in  every  area  from  debt 
reduction  to  alternative  transportation. 
Those  participating  in  the  treaty  process 
carried  that  spirit  of  co-operation  back  to 
their  own  organizations  and  their  own 
communities.  As  Angela  Bischoff  from 
Edmonton's  EcoCity  Society  puts  it,  "The 
summit  made  our  local  issues  global  issues. 

"It  gave  me  a  much  broader  perspective  of 
the  global  vision,"  says  Bischoff.  "Here  I  may 


T-   In  yi 


A  sustainability  model  asks 
people  to  say,  "Okay,  what  is  the  greater  good  - 
greater  than  just  me?  What's  my 
role  in  the  community?" 


opment  Education  Co-ordinating  Council  of 
Alberta  agrees:  "A  sustainability  model  asks 
people  to  say.  'Okay,  what  is  the  greater  good 
-  greater  than  just  me?  What's  my  role  in  the 
community?'  And  if  people  only  have  the 
energy  to  start  on  the  individual  level  of 
change,  of  changing  lifestyles  and  habits,  and 
maybe  going  into  the  workplace  and  influenc- 
ing that,  that's  great.  But  I  think  we  have  to 
learn  to  focus  a  lot  more  on  working  together 
to  produce  change." 
"You  can  have  an  entire  country  recycling. 


be  seen  as  some  radical  environmentalist 
lobbying  for  bicycle  options,  but  after  meet- 
ing the  international  community  of  transport 
alternatives  lobbyists,  I  feel  more  grounded 
in  a  global  network  of  people  working  on 
similar  issues. 

"For  the  people  who  attended,  I  think  the 
Global  Forum  changed  a  lot  of  our  lives. 
We're  that  much  more  committed  and  in- 
spired to  be  working  for  change." 

Bringing  It  Home 

Even  if  two  weeks  in  Rio  changed  the  lives  of 
a  handful  of  Alberta  environment  and  devel- 
opment activists,  however,  changing  the  lives 
of  everyday  Albertans  promises  to  be  a  much 
more  lengthy  and  arduous  process.  "It's  not 
just  a  matter  of  handing  out  a  list  of  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  save  the  world,"  says  Mia 
Benjamin-Robinson.  "I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  say,  'Here  are  five  things.  Every  commu- 
nity do  them  and  you've  got  no  problem.'  But 
it  really  does  call  for  a  much  deeper  mind-set 
change  than  just  simply  having  a  composter." 
Calgary's  Margaret  Durnin,  of  the  Devel- 


The  contrasts  of  Rio:  hillside  slums 
overlook  the  beauty  and  extravagance  of  the  city  core. 
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and  never  see  a  real  ehange  in  how  forestry 
policy  works.  And  if  you're  not  willing  to  get 
out  there  and  be  the  activist,  then  you  can 
support  the  people  who  are.  Make  some  dona- 
tions, give  it  a  priority  so  that  you're  support- 
ing some  people  who  are  doing  policy-orient- 
ed work,  because  it's  the  hardest  thing  to 
fundraise  for  and  it's  super  important." 

People  often  tend  to  tune  out  that  kind  of 
advice.  However,  Benjamin-Robinson  sug- 
gests that,  as  we  face  the  21st  century,  our 
very  survival  rests  with  that  new  way  of 
thinking. 

"We're  getting  to  the  point  where  it's  abso- 
lutely crucial  that  we  become  more  active.  We 
now  have  U V  levels  that  are  announced  every 
day.  People  have  accepted  that  without  even 
much  thought;  that  this  is  just  something 
that's  new  in  life,  and  of  course  now  we'll  take 
that  into  account  without  asking  'Why?!  What 
in  the  hell  is  going  on  here?  Why  is  this 
happening?'" 

Apart  from  a  general  call  for  activism. 
Alberta's  activists  do  have  some  more 
concrete  ideas  for  action.  One  way  ordinary 


.7  - 


ing.  then  that  person  can  try  to  get  someone 
else  on  side.  Education  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tools  we  have  these  days." 

It's  also  important  to  see  yourself  as  part  of 
a  grassroots  movement,  and  not  just  as  a 
radical  working  in  isolation,  say  environment 
and  development  workers.  The  quickest  way 
to  do  that,  suggests  Benjamin-Robinson,  is  to 


"Things  won't  happen 
at  the  international  level  unless 
they're  sparked  at  the  local  level.  This  is  where 
I  breathe  the  majority  of  my  air,  and  drink  the 

majority  of  my  water." 


Albertans  can  keep  the  Rio  spirit  alive  in  their 
own  communities,  says  Richard  Verbisky,  is 
simply  by  talking. 

Since  returning  from  the  summit,  he  has 
grasped  every  available  opportunity  to  spread 
the  message.  "I'm  in  a  school  tomorrow,  I'm 
writing  articles  in  our  newsletter  and  talking 
tothe  local  newspapers.  I'mjust  talking  about 
my  experiences  of  meeting  the  people  in  Rio 
and  hearing  what  they  had  to  say.  I  was 
constantly  taking  notes  about  what  this  person 
or  that  person  said,  and  not  really  deciding 
whether  this  was  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing. 
I  just  want  to  share  all  these  surprising  and 
alternative  ideas  with  people  here." 

Keeping  Up  the  Momentum 

"We  have  to  keep  that  momentum  going  in 
our  communities.  If  there's  one  person  who 
gets  converted  about  realities  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  how  our  government's  re- 
acting, and  how  people  around  us  are  react- 


connect  with  others  in  your  community. 
People  can  talk  to  people,  especially  if 

you  live  in  a  larger  centre.  They  can  talk  to 
the  Environmental  Resource  Centre  in 
Edmonton,  or  go  to  the  Calgary  Ecocentre: 
they  can  recognize  that  there  are  environ- 
mental groups  forming  everywhere. 

Once  we've  looked  at  our  own  lives,  and 
begun  to  form  groups,  says  Benjamin- 
Robinson,  the  next  step  is  to  address  the 
issue  at  a  national  level.  "It  calls  for  us  to 
look  not  only  at  ourselves  and  our  small 
community,  but  to  begin  to  hold  our 
governments  more  accountable.  Beyond 
election  time.  We  have  to  mature  enough  to 
say,  'Well,  it's  going  to  take  more  than 

an  X,  or  a  yes  or  no.  I  have  to  be  more 
informed  I  have  to  be  a  much  more 
conscious  adult  in  the  society  that  we 
have  now,  and  I  must  hold  governments 
accountable.  I  must  begin  to  monitor,  even 
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in  the  small  sense." 

In  doing  so,  she  argues,  we  may  be  able  to 
hold  our  own  representatives  to  the  commit- 
ments made  at  UNCED.  While  the  govern- 
ments didn't  do  what  we  wanted  them  to  do, 
in  a  lot  of  the  documents  there  are  some 
excellent  points,  observes  Benjamin-Robin- 
son. In  some  of  the  conventions,  and  in  Agen- 
da 21,  there's  the  basis. 

Trevor  McFadyen,  who  helped  prepare  the 
Canadian  Youth  Declaration  (presented  in 
Rio)  agrees:  "Often  at  these  types  of  summits, 
governments  come  together  for  a  media  blitz, 
and  then  afterward  they  say  'Oh,  did  we 
discuss  that?  Did  we  say  that  we  were  going  to 
do  that?'  I  hope,  after  the  Rio  Summit,  people 
will  insist  that  the  government  live  up  to  what 
was  decided  there." 

If  the  spirit  of  Rio  could  be  boiled  down  into 
one  underlying  message,  it  would  be  that 


individual,  local,  national  and  global  issues 
are  now  inextricably  linked.  Says  Benjamin- 
Robinson,  "If  citizens  want  to  maintain  or 
forward  that  spirit  of  UNCED,  they  have  to 
first  of  all  recognize  what  it  was." 

A  Role  for  Albertans 

But  do  Albertans  truly  have  a  role  to  play  in 
global  change?  Benjamin-Robinson  feels 
strongly  that  we  do.  "One  of  the  things  I've 
found  in  these  last  three  years  of  being  in- 
volved with  UNCED  and  travelling  with 
groups  all  over  the  world,  is  that  things  won't 
happen  at  the  international  level  unless 
they're  sparked  at  the  local  level.  You  always 
come  home  to  where  you  live.  This  is  where 
I  breathe  the  majority  of  my  air,  and  drink 
the  majority  of  my  water." 

Scott  Rollans  is  an  Edmonton  writer. 


AROUND  THE 
PROVINCE 

continued  from  page  3 

initiated  in  partnership  with  the 
Alberta  and  Ontario  ministries  of 
Energy,  the  federal  Ministry  of 
Energy,  Mines  and  Resources, 
the  Mohawk  Oil  Co.  Ltd.  and 
other  private  sector  partners. 

The  program's  main  objectives  are 
to  have  5,000  methanol-powered  cars 
on  the  road  in  Canada  by  1995  and  to 
launch  other  methanol  fuel  stations. 
Canada's  first  commercial  methanol 
fuel  station  opened  last  year  in 
Scarborough,  Ont. 

Another  facility  is  under 
construction  in  Kamloops,  B.C., 
says  Greg  Anderson  of  Novacor 
Chemicals  Ltd.  in  Calgary. 
Novacor  is  a  COFA  member. 

So  far,  virtually  all  the  methanol 
customers  at  the  new  station  are  fleet 
users  from  companies  such  as  the 
City  of  Calgary,  Canada  Post  and 

Novacor,  says  Dave  Robertson 
of  Robertson /Mohawk. 

But  other  drivers  have  noticed 
and  commented  favorably  on  the 
new  development,  says  Robertson. 

He  is  glad  to  provide  a  fuel 
alternative,  and  glad  to  be  doing 
something  for  the  earth,  adding  his 
station  developed  a  bulk  oil  and  used 
oil  pickup  service  last  year. 

Anderson  says  there  is  "a  growing 
interest  in  methanol-driven  vehicles." 

Chrysler,  General  Motors  and 
Volkswagen  make  flexible  fuel 
vehicles,  that  can  run  on  methanol. 

Anderson  was  scheduled  to  go  to 
Novacor's  Medicine  Hat  facility  to 
speak  to  employees  about  buying 
methanol-powered  vehicles  for 
personal  use. 

"Flexible  fuel  cars,  when  running 
on  methanol,  produce  60  per  cent  less 
tailpipe  emissions  per  mile  than  the 
best  gasoline-driven  cars,"  he  says. 

"It's  not  a  marginal  thing, 
but  a  significant  thing." 
Cathie  Bartlett 
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LETTERS 

Uneasy  Partnership 

Dear  Editor: 

The  story,  "Rio  and  Back" 
by  Lynn  Zwicky  (Fall  1992), 
describing  the  failure  of 
UNCED.  reminds  me  very  much 
of  a  regional  sustainable 
development  committee 
I  belonged  to. 

Especially  pertinent  are 
Mia  Benjamin-Robinson's 
comments  that  "At  times  we 
looked  at  environmental  issues, 
at  times  we  looked  at  develop- 
ment issues.  We  rarely  looked 
at  them  both  together...." 

Gee  whiz!  That  sounds 
just  like  our  committee, 
with  industry  almost  fearful 
that  profit  might  be  booted 
out  the  door  by  environmental 
concerns. 

Sincerely, 
Anne  LeBlanc 
Tumbler  Ridge,  B.C. 


Southern  Fans 

Dear  Editor: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  Spring  '92  issue  of 
Environment  Views. 
Our  Coaldale  Ecology  Club 
tries  to  promote  backyard 
wildlife  and  the  use  of  more 
drought-tolerant  native  prairie 
plant  species. 

This  issue  was  very 
informative  and  helpful  to  us. 

Sincerely, 

Debby  Gregorash,  president 
Coaldale  Ecology  Club 


Public  Involvement 
Alive  and  Well 

Dear  Editor: 

A  letter  "Don't  Forget  Our 
Roots"  appeared  in  the  Summer 
1992  issue  of  Environment 
Views.  I  disagree  with  some 
of  the  information  in  this  letter. 
In  particular: 

•  that  public  participation  was  at 
its  best  during  the  Environment 
Conservation  Authority  (ECA) 
public  hearings  between  1971 
and  1976;  and 

•  that  this  was  the  era  of  true 
public  participation,  because  it 
was  effective,  equitable  and 
educational  (the  3Es  of  public 
hearings). 

The  author  correctly  states 
that  the  ECA  conducted 
hearings  into  land  use  and 
development  in  the  Eastern 
Slopes  to  identify  the  public's 
views  and  concerns.  It  does  not 
mention  that  the  public  strongly 
emphasized  the  need  for  an 
integrated  resource  policy  and 
land  use  planning  for  the  area. 
In  response,  the  government 
announced  a  policy  for  inte- 
grated resource  management 
for  the  Eastern  Slopes.  Then  in 
1976,  an  integrated  resource 
planning  (IRP)  program  was 
established  to  guide  the 
management  of  all  the  prov- 
ince's public  lands  and  re- 
sources. This  program  is 
co-ordinated  by  the  Resource 
Planning  Branch  of  Alberta 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife. 

The  ECA  hearings  did 
accomplish  their  goal. 
However,  they  were  the  starting 
point  for  an  effective  public 
involvement  program,  which  is 
much  more  than  just  public 
hearings. 

Public  involvement  occurs  in 
every  integrated  resource  plan. 
The  Resource  Planning 
Branch's  public  involvement 
program  involves  more  than  the 
3Es.  It  ensures  that  the  public: 

•  is  aware  of  how  decisions 
are  made; 

•  has  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate at  all  stages  of  the 


planning  process; 

•  has  access  to  information;  and 

•  receives  a  written  summary  of 
all  input. 

Our  public  involvement 
program  does  not  make  the 
public  feel  excluded.  Almost 
20,(X)0  Albertans  have  been 
involved  with  our  program. 
We  try  to  encourage  people  to 
become  involved.  However, 
the  public  must  also  be 
responsible  and  identify  the 
areas  or  programs  that  they  are 
interested  in. 

We  do  not  hold  public 
hearings  that  follow  rigid  rules 
of  procedure,  but  have  round 
table  meetings,  open  houses  and 
information  exchanges.  At  open 
houses  the  public  can  sit  down 
and  discuss  their  concerns  and 
views  with  individual  planning 
team  members.  At  information 
exchanges,  the  public  can 
express  their  points  of  view 
to  an  audience  and  panel  of 
government  staff.  This  format 
allows  the  panel  to  respond  to 
questions  and  lets  everyone  hear 
all  points  of  view.  Concerns  and 
comments  can  also  be  written  or 
telephoned  in.  All  comments 
are  considered  when  making 
resource  management  decisions. 

Over  time  we  have  made 
many  improvements  to  the 
public  involvement  program. 
In  1989  the  public  assisted  in 
the  evaluation  of  our  program. 
We  continue  to  make  changes 
to  the  program:  with  the 
public's  participation,  it  can 
only  get  better. 

If  your  readers  would 
like  more  information  on  the 
Resource  Planning  Branch's 
integrated  resource  planning 
program,  telephone 
(403)  427-3608  in  Edmonton 
or  dial  zero  (0)  and  ask  the 
operator  for  Zenith  22289 
(toll-free  in  Alberta). 

Sincerely, 

Keith  Leggat,  Acting  Director 
Resource  Planning  Branch. 
Alberta  Forestry.  Lands  &  Wildlife 


ENVIRONMENT 
UPDATE 

Management  Plan 
Approved 

The  Milk  River  Natural  Area 
and  Kennedy  Coulee  Ecological 
Reserve  Management  Plan  was 
signed  in  September  by  the 
ministers  of  Forestry,  Lands  and 
Wildlife,  and  of  Tourism,  Parks 
and  Recreation. 

It  is  the  First  management 
plan  adopted  for  an  ecological 
reserve  in  Alberta  and  ensures 
that  land  management  is 
consistent  with  the  Wilderness 
Areas.  Ecological  Reserves  and 
Natural  Areas  Act.  The  plan 
was  drafted  by  a  management 
committee  that  included 
ranchers,  environmentalists, 
outdoor  recreationists  and 
representatives  from  various 
government  agencies,  and 
addresses  such  issues  as  public 
access,  long-term  protection 
for  wildlife  habitat,  research 
and  education. 

Power  Smart 
"Old  Fridge 
Roundup"  Program 

If  you're  in  southern  Alberta, 
TransAlta  Utilities  wants  that 
old  energy-wasting  fridge  out 
of  your  basement  and  that  old 
extra  freezer  in  the  garage  that 
has  three  loaves  of  bread  and 
a  box  of  fishsticks  in  it. 

Part  of  the  Power  Smart 
program  to  help  customers  use 
electricity  wisely,  the  fridge 
roundup  is  a  pilot  program 
started  in  southern  Alberta 
in  October. 

Residential  customers  in 
rural,  town  and  city  locations 
in  the  pilot  region  south  of 
Calgary  can  have  up  to  two 
working  units  picked  up  free 
during  the  program,  ending 
January  31,  1993.  All  CFCs  will 
be  removed  and  reclaimed,  and 
foam  insulation  (containing  two 
to  three  times  the  CFCs  of  the 

continued  on  page  24 
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compressor)  will  also  be 
removed  and  disposed  of. 
Capacitors  will  be  removed 
and  destroyed  in  case  of  PCB 
contamination  and  other  parts 
will  be  reused  or  recycled. 
All  the  metals  are  separated 
and  melted  down  to  make  new 
products,  and  the  leftover 
"fluff  is  used  in  landfills 
as  a  soil  replacement  for 
covering  garbage. 


Depending  on  the  pilot's 
results,  TransAlta  may  extend 
the  program  northward 
throughout  their  service  area 
over  the  next  two  years. 

And  Rivers 
Run  Through  It 

A  western  regional  conference 
on  river  management  strategies 
will  be  held  February  4  -  6  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
The  conference  will  explore 
strategies  for  managing  rivers 
and  riparian  areas  to  maximize 


benefits  for  humans  and 
wildlife.  Speakers  will  discuss 
topics  such  as  urban-rural 
issues,  science  and  decision 
making,  water  quality,  legal 
matters  and  financing  riparian 
protection.  For  more  informa- 
tion, or  to  register,  contact  the 
1993  Riparian  Conference, 
Water  Resources  Research 
Centre,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
AZ  85721  (602)  792-9591, 
(602)  792-8518. 


Biotechnology  Law 

The  Environmental  Law 
Centre  in  Edmonton  has  a  new 
publication.  Law  in  the  New 
Age  of  Biotechnology, 
a  collection  of  essays  about 
the  key  legal  aspects  of 
biotechnology.  It  is  of  interest 
to  all  those  involved  in  the  area 
of  biotechnology.  Available  for 
$42.75  including  GST  from  the 
Environmental  Law  Centre, 
#201,  10350-  124  Street. 
Edmonton,  T5N  3V9,  telephone 
482-4891,  Fax  488-6779  or  call 
toll-free  1-800-661-4238. 
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